THE QUAKER 


Entry No. 6 in Our Prize Story Competition 

1 CAN remember when Torinda 
was small and railways were a 
king way off. We used to get in 
and out of it on a rattling old cara- 
van called a stagecoach, driven by 
Sani Patch, who jolted us across the 
prairie at his own sweet will be- 
cause the roads were just about as 
he made them, and were usually 
where he considered the “best go- 
ing.” But I can’t remember ex- 
actly when Brother William came 
among us. We always called him 
Brother William because he was the 
only Quaker and the only avowed 
advocate of peace in Torinda, which 
squatted on the borders of Iowa 
and Missouri, and existed for two or 
three years before it knew to which 
State it belonged. 

Most of us who made it were old 
soldiers, w r ho had stopped there at 
the end of the Civil War because it 
was the handiest place on what was 
then the frontier. We were from 
both sides, and in that first winter 
there was scarcely a man who could 
boast an overcoat that was not 
either blue or gray and adorned 
with brass buttons. Sometimes, 
forgetting that the war was over, 
we fought among ourselves, still 
trying to decide that stubbornly 
contested dispute; but Brother 
William never fought, and was the ■ - ■ - 

greatest peacemaker that ever lived 
since Lincoln died. 

He prospered amazingly. He had a freighting outfit, and when business offered 
crossed the Missouri River and camped with the buffalo hunters on the Nebraska 
side. He tried sawmilling, and, the first thing we knew, opened up a general store. 
He prospered in that too, prospered so much indeed that he ljccame round and fat, a 
perfect mountain of a man, because when he was in lean condition lie stood at a nice, 
fair, six-foot mark and weighed somewhere near two hundred pounds. 

There was many a battle refought around Brother William’s stove on winter 
nights, the big iron box offering plenty of gratuitous heat and its sawdust pit seeming 
most hospitable. Besides, there used to be cracker eases to sit on, and William al- 
ways had an open box of tobacco on the counter, to say nothing of the occasional 
coverless dried apple barrel. There are many renowned historians who could have 
gathered much more accurate information of certain battles of the Civil War than 
their books show, had they passed a winter at Brother William’s, where we men of 
the North and the South fought them over again; but Brother William never took 
part in the conversation, ami when the arguments became too heated usually declared 
he didn't believe in war. Hence, in time, his place became admitted neutral ground, 
although some of us felt either pity or contempt for him because he had not taken 
part in that splendid struggle for principle on no matter which side. 

T OOKING back over those years, it seems odd to me that I cannot remember a 
single public question, or single argument, political or otherwise, in which 
Brother William took part, until the day when it was decided that we would advance 
in law and order, and that meant the building of a calaboose. I'm not sure that 
there would have been any calaboose but for Hank Jones, known as Hanky Pank, 
who became the most conspicuous figure in Torinda because lie had the doubtful 
honor of being the only town drunk. 

Iowa had become a State and was indulging in politics. Somebody, wanting to 
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be elected to Congress, sent down 
a delegation and a brass band, 
and one of the delegates in his 
speech Lauded the orderliness of 
the citizens “of this great and pros- 
perous young city which is des- 
tined, under our party rule, to 
become the great metropolis of this 
corner of the Hawkeye State.” We 
all felt flattered until the speaker 
had his little joke. 

“I have seen,” he said, “but one 
intoxicated man since we came here, 
and perhaps his hilarity was due to 
the salubriousness of your remark- 
able climate.” 

The joke didn’t take— didn’t get 
across, as they say nowadays. It 
rankled with us, until some of our 
best citizens declared for the limit 
of the law and order and refine- 
ment, and shrieked for a calaboose 
in which the unfortunate Hanky 
Pank could be locked when the 
streets were no longer wide 
enough to hold his wandering foot- 
steps. 

It was then that Brother Wil- 
liam came to the fore. “I have 
always been proud,” he said, “to 
write back to Pennsylvania that I 
lived in a town where the Mar- 
shal had to make his living by 
blacksmithing, and that his fees 
— - of office had never exceeded one 

dollar a year. Brother Jones is 
merely wayward. What he needs 
more than a jail is charity and kindness. If he falls in the street, it is our duty 
to pick him up — yea, though it be a hundred times! — and take him home. 
Torinda needs no place of incarceration. A calaboose would be a blot on our 
town. Thee does not need one, nor do I,” he ended, addressing the man perched 
on the nearest crackerbox, “and a forgiving leniency is better for Brother Jones 
than iron bars.” 

It was a long sjxech for the Quaker; but the town insisted on a calaboose. It 
was built of heavy logs with strong iron bars welded over the forge of the town 
Marshal, Tom Brooks, who had been a Confederate soldier, and, for the most of his 
life, a frontiersman. 

Perhaps, after all. it was Tom’s fault that Torinda built one. I'm not quite 
sure whether to lay the blame on him or on Hanky Pank. It may be the vanity of 
office gave Tom the longing to earn’ a big iron key. Aside from a very large star, it 
was the only emblem to show that Torinda had a Marshal. 

And, because Torn was the foremost advocate for a calaboose, Brother William 
seemed to form a grave, dispassionate dislike for him as a public official. . 

“Brother Tom,” he would say, “thee will make a mistake some day owing to thy 
vanity, and put some one in thv little loghouse for the damnation of their souls. 
There should lx* no prisons in a land where men have failings and weaknesses. Be 
careful of thy trust and let it not lead thee astray through overzealousness. Remem- 
ber that a kindly word, well spoken, bears more admonition than all thy force or 
bars of iron.” 

It is a fact that Brother William lost weight after the calaboose was built through 
staying awake nights for the redemption of Hanky Pank, and that recalcitrant 
was not put into the house of ill repute. Tom Brooks asserted that it was fear of the 
calaboose that worked Hanky's reformation; but Brother William retorted with 
quiet fervor that it was the helping hand, for Hanky Pank was given a job driving 
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one of the freight wagons the Quaker owned, and there- 
after eschewed the wine when it was red. 

Almost everyone in Torinda had come to regard 
Brother William as the jK’rsonirtcation of |>eace and 
judicial fairness. In the absence of a church of his own 
faith, he regularly divided his attendance among till 
others as represented in the village. There were four of 
them, including the United Presbyterian denomination, 
and thus the benevolent Quaker was like a human calen- 
dar for that embryo city of ours. Beginning with the 
New Year, he devoted three months to the Methodist 
Episcopal, and therefore April found him a Presbyterian. 
The first Sunday in July saw him entering, for a three 
months' visit, the Baptist church, in time for the warm 
davs and the baptizing ceremonies in the turgid Noda- 
wa’v River that ran between the hills at the town's feet. 
October, mellow and red, began his attendance on the 
United Presbyterian, for which he had a sneaking fond- 
ness because it refused to have an organ and adhered 
strictly to the psalms of that master poet David. 

T’HIERE came a time when Horace Greeley began to 
*■ preach the doctrine of emigration from Atlantic 
shores: and there were several persons who obediently 
took his advice and started toward the setting sun 
merely because somebody remarked that “Westward the 
star of Empire takes its way." 

The original course of many of our railways was di- 
rected by town bonuses, and one of them promised to 
come our way if we put up enough money, and also 
threatened to make the very name of our Torinda for- 
gotten by future mappers if we did not. The gentle- 
men who came in advance were smooth, flowery talkers 
hired by New Yorkers, who, we afterward learned, got 
a percentage of all contributions. 

Brother William, being for progress, made the biggest 
donation and paid in cash. Tom Brooks, wanting the 
town to grow, came second, and we all dug down more 
or less under the persuasive eloquence of the advance 
empire builders, and buoyed by our own dreams of how 
Torinda would look with a red station at which the real 
railroad trains sometimes stopped. Sam Patch was the 
only man against it. and we thought him prejudiced. 
We went railway mad, and that is worse for the average 
frontier town than plain hydrophobia. 

There was much of a celebration on the day it was 
announced that the road was to pass through Torinda. 
The blue and the gray fought nobly to see which could 
make the most noise with anvils and powder, there being 
no cannon convenient. The blues were on one side of 
the huge bonfire in the square, and the grays on the 
other. Even- time an anvil was tired its servitors 
cheered. Most of us thought the grays had a little the 
best of it. on account of having so many of Mosby’s 
Raiders, who certainly had a more terrifying yell than 
"any Eastern university can now boast. But, taken alto- 
gether, and considering the hilarity of the occasion, it 
passed quite orderly and decorous. Even Brother 
William, who waddled his three hundred pounds round 
the outskirts of the lire, admitted this. 

TJROTHER WILLIAM was an extraordinarily early 
^ riser. His house was on what were then the out- 
skirts of Torinda, and as he came down the trail the 
next morning he heard a wail from the calaboose. 

“Let me out of this!" a voice roared through the 
grating. “Come and unlock this jug, Mr. — whatever 
your name is. How in tarnation is the stage goin’ to git 
out on time with me shut in here? Open this blankety 
blank'blank door! How the blankety blank blank did I 
ever git in here’s what I'd like to know!” 

Brother William paused as if arrested by a voice 
from the tomb. His round face grew very stem, and he 
strode energetically round to the rear, got a section of a 
log. propped it up against thewall under the grating, and 
thus got to where ne could look inside. Below him he 
'beheld old Sam Patch, with his gray hair ruffled, in the 
act of trying to kick the door down. Over in the other 
comer a dark figure industriously snored. 

“Brother Sam," the Quaker called, “how did thee ever 
get in here?” 

“That’s jest what I want to know!” Sam answered, 
ausing in his labors. “Must have been Tom. Drat 
im! He cain’t shoe no hoss of mine any more, the gol 
dum re Ik-1 ! The idea of treatin’ me this a way!” 

“Who is that in the comer favoring thee with his 
company?” Brother William asked, peering through the 
grating. 

“That,” said Sam Patch, “is what’s left of your man 
Hanky Pank." 

Brother William promptly fell off his perch in aston- 
ishment, and when he got up divided his time for a full 
minute between nibbing himself and exclaiming, “Bless 
my soul! Poor, misguided Brother Hanky!” 

Then indignation seemed to supplant sorrow, and he 
hurried up the street with a much faster walk than usual, 
muttering t<> himself, as angry as anyone ever knew 
him to get. Hi- passed his store and on to Tom Bnxiks' 
house, and routed out the Marshal, who came to an up- 
per window with a musket in his hands as if fearing a 
mob. 

“Tom Brooks, thee had better dress thyself and come 
down here right away!" the Quaker said, and for the 
first time since they had known each other he refused to 
“Brother" the Marshal. “Thee hast made a great mis- 
take. Thee hast allowed thy official desire to arrest 
somebody to lead thee astray. Come down, I say, and 
release Brothers Patch and Hanky!” 

“Had to tin it,” Tom asserted belligerently. “They 
were disturbin' the peace of the community, against all 
law an' order. Had to make examples of 'em. Besides, 
they wouldn't get out of the way when the lioys fired the 
anvil. Hanky wanted to light one with a match, and 
would have sure got himself blowed up like as if he'd 
been hit by a twenty-pound shell.” 


Brother William was seen to waver a little, and sadly. 
The Marshal's argument sounded rather plausible. 
Then he bucked up. “But that was no reason for thee 
arresting Brother Sam,” he declared hopefully. “What 
did he do?" 

“Him? He yelled out of time and disturbed the other 
lx>vs." Tom replied, as if the whole town had not been 
doing more or less yelling on the previous memorable 
night. “More’n that, he got a notion the war was on 
again, and said he could lick every ex-Confederate 
within forty miles, and started in to do it too!” 

Brother William shook his head and, in another tone 
of voice, asked Tom to come down and get them out. 

“Got to take ’em Ix'fore the cote," Tom insisted with 
official austerity; but compromised by saying they 
could do it then just ;is well as not, and proceeded to 
dress. 

Torinda was not awake to see the pitiful first examples 
of law an<l order when Tom, Brother William, and the 
two culprits walked up to Judge Simon’s house and 
woke him up, he being the Justice of Peace and the 
“cote." He was quite inclined to be lenient, as unof- 
ficially he was the proprietor of the Rancher’s Delight, 
and “reckoned" a dollar and costs ought to be about 
right, inasmuch as nothing had been broken but the 
peace, which was cheap. Brother William paid the fine 
and saw to it that Hanky had to start on a long trip that 
very morning; so the freight wagon and the stage rat- 
tled away in each other’s dust as the sun came up over 
the hills on the other side of the sleepy Nodaway. And 
Torinda laughed in its coat sleeve when it heard about 
it in the Judge's inimitable way. 

“Tom was tryin’ to look like the President of the Con- 
federate States of America,” he said, “Brother William 
looked as if he was so sorrerful he could about cry, and 
Sam Patch was sure some sore; but Hanky Pank — he 
was the worst. He just sat around until cote was ovah, 
then he leaned on my desk and says, ‘Jedge, how much 
does it cost to put this whole town under bonds to keep 
the peace? I'd like to have you do that,’ says he, ‘be- 
cause I give you fair warnin’ that if I ever get thrown in 
again the fust thing I do when I get out will be to kill 
the man that bought and the man that sold me the fust 
drink. So it’ll be the town that breaks the peace when 
that happens, an’ not me, won’t it? Better put ’em 
under bonds, I'm tellin’ you!’ And then he walked out 
grittin' his teeth, with Brother William aftah him tryin’ 
to cool him off a few.” 

And thus ended the incident of the fall from grace of 
Hanky Pank and Sam Patch; but it is a well known 
fact in Torinda that Hanky Pank, from that day until 
the Sioux got him, with Custer’s men, never took any- 
thing stronger than Arbuckle’s; also that Sam Patch 
drove straighten also that the arrests were the cause 
for Brother William's forming a distinct dislike for Tom. 

TN time the first railway surveyors appeared on horse- 
* back. Then more came with a gang, driving stakes. 
And at last the first rails reached the east side of the 
hills and a big gang started to cut. As the big work 
increased, more men arrived, until there was an army 
of the toughest laborers I ever saw camped out on 
the hill alxmt three miles from town. 

When railways were built in those days and the con- 
struction had to stop any place for more than a week or 
ten days, there was a regular following of sharks who 
prowled about the outskirts, opening up saloons in tents 
and all sorts of trouble shops. The laborers did most of 


TENDENCIES 


The parents of the truant feared that he would be- 
come a vagabond. 

And the parents of the tomboy feared that she would 
become a bold, forward woman. 

They prophesied a hanging for the child who would 
play with fire, 

And a downfall for the girl who would glance at her 
own fresh beauty. 

Excommunication for children who asked many 
questions. 

And the poorhouse for those who loved to sit dream- 
ing in a boat by the rushes of the river ; 

For they said, “ These are the tendencies of such 
behavior ! ” 

Therefore they tried to make of the truant a clerk, 
and of the tomboy a belle in society. 

Of the mischievous child a priest, of the curious a 
soldier, and of the beauty a prude ; 

They consecrated the dreamer of dreams to worldly 
business. 

In so doing they believed that they were fighting Nature 
to the advantage of Society. 

O heavy lidded pessimism ! 

O desperate unfaith in Nature's God ! 

Were there no other tendencies that they might per- 
ceive and by judgment strengthen ? 


their fighting in their own camp, and, as far as anyone 
knew, wen- allowed to fight it out unless it got too 
strong, and then some of the bosses went at them and 
persuaded them to peace — with pick handles. It got -o 
bad out on the cut that the superintendent of the works, 
acting for the contractors, searched the camp and con- 
fiscated every knife and shooting iron for fear that some 
one would get too strenuous. 

By and by some of the men found that they could 
come to Torinda on payday and buy what clothing they 
needed from Brother William, who, unlike many mer- 
chants so situated, never raised his prices and was 
cheaper than the camp traders. Once a week his store 
had to keep open until midnight, and it was a busy 
season for him. 

But it was also a busy season for Tom Brooks. 
I am pretty sure that it was not because he wanted 
the fees, so much as that he was conscientious and bound 
to preserve order, that Tom broke the records. He kept 
the log calaboose pretty well crowded on paydays, and 
Judge Simon used to fine the disorderlies in batches of 
five, to save time and to get back to his pool tables. It 
kept getting worse and worse, and the men out on the 
cut ljegan to pass word as to what they intended to do 
to Tom before they traveled westward for the next big 
work. 

TT came along to election time, and then Torinda had a 

* surprise. Brother William plunged boldly into poli- 
tics, and all for the purpose of defeating Tom for the 
marshalship. He even went so far as to call a mass 
meeting on his own responsibility, and stood up on a box 
— a good strong one — in front of his store and made a 
speech against Brooks. He had two torches on the sides 
and hired the town band, which consisted of two fifes, 
two drums, and a bugle, to parade round the square and 
gather the voters. 

“I’m for peace. Brothers,” he said, after he had urged 
the crowd to elect the opposition candidate, who was 
neither very well known nor very popular. “Who 
wanted a calaboose in the first place? Brother Thoma' 
Brooks! Who always walked with the key sticking out. 
as if anxious to arrest some wayward brother? Tom 
Brooks! Did we ever miss a calaboose until he wanted 
one? No! I tell thee it is a grave mistake to arrest men 
so frequently, when kind words could induce them to 
keep law and order. What we need is a man who would 
use persuasion, rather than a club. Brother Brooks is a 
good smith and an estimable man; but he does not un- 
derstand how to handle the wayward.” 

TT was just four nights later that a messenger from one 

* of the bosses on the cut came into Torinda at about 
eleven o’clock in the night, and the mule he rode was 
lathering. A fellow named Bill Sawyer had hit a Hun- 
garian over the head with a number two shovel, and it 
was expected that the man would die. 

Tom never hesitated for a minute. He just told the 
fellow to wait until he could hitch his horses to his buck- 
board, took his old army pistol down off the wall, and 
they rode away. The man thought Tom should have at 
least twenty men with him. 

“Oh, no,” Tom said. “If I took twenty men, it would 
look as if I had come for a fight; if I go alone, I’ll get 
my man.” 

They went over the bridge across the river, and on 
up into the hills until they came to the camp, which was 
Continued on page 12 


Was it not possible that the truant might become a 
great explorer, finding new and nobler habitations 
for the children of men, new uses for the fruits of 
the earth ? 

That the tomboy might become a superb, athletic 
mother of many children, leaving in them her 
strength, a priceless heritage ? 

That the child who played with fire might become an 
inventor, showing us new powers, new means of 
labor, new methods of conserving energy ? 

That the girl who loved her own beauty might be- 
come a lover of all beauty, and a revealer of the 
beautiful to eyes dulled by practicality ? 

That the curious child might become a pioneer of 
science, to lead us a step nearer the Truth ? 

That the dreamer might become a singer of sweet 
ideals that cannot be challenged, able to exalt the 
spirit of the race ? 

Truly these also are tendencies as potent as those 
perceived by the pessimists. 

It remains to strengthen them by sympathetic cul- 
ture. 

Or to strengthen the worst tendencies by antipathy 
and harsh discipline. 


By MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 
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wild with excitement. The 1 Kisses were try- 
ing to keep the rival camps from fighting. 
Tom stopped at one of the saloon tents, where 
there was a sort of dance hall in the rear and a 
bar in the front: but the man with him was 
afraid togoinside. He looked through a crack 
of the door. The place was crowded, and at 
the very middle of the bar stood the man 
Sawyer who was wanted for attempted mur- 
der. He w’as a big, rough, swearing bully, 
a sort of leader in his own camp, and from 
the way he talked it appeared he wanted 
more trouble. Tom’s conductor pointed 
him out and then advised Tom to postpone 
the arrest until morning. 

“They’d kill you in there quicker than a 
wink. Mr. Marshal,” he said. “A hundred 
men couldn't take Bill Sawyer out of there 
tonight. Give it up. Slip away and go back 
home. There’s no use in your gettin’ your 
topworks caved in." 

Tom told him that if he was afraid to tear 
out for the brush, and the man went like a 
jack rabbit. Tom "waited till he was well 
out of the way, then turned his horses with 
their heads toward town, and stopped them 
by the door. 

Sawyer was just telling what he would do 
to anybody who tried to take him, when the 
door opened, and in it stood a lean man, 
crouched, with a pair of eyes that blazed, 
and in his hand was a big heavy gun held 
close to his side in a clenched fist with the 
muzzle pointed at the crowd. 

“Sawyer,” said Brooks, in the stillness 
that seemed to settle over the place as if 
every man there was holding his breath in 
astonishment, “you come out here, and 
come quick! And don’t any of you others 
make a move, because I’ll kill the first man 
that winks an eyelash!” 

He appeared to cover the space interven- 
ing between the big ruffian and the door in 
about three steps, and with a vicious, me- 
tallic click the trigger of the gun came to 
full cock. He moved so fast and so de- 
terminedly that all in an instant he had 
leaped behind Sawyer, caught him by the 
coat collar, and was pressing the black steel 
against the base of his brain. 

“Move!” he commanded. “And if any of 
your friends interfere, you die!” 

Before Bill Sawyer could recover from his 
astonishment he was shoved out to the buck- 
board and into it, and at the last instant 
after he climbed *n a pair of steel handcuffs 
caught over one wrist, and he was made to 
hold the other b« ck until it also was pinioned 
behind him. Tom grabbed the reins and 
shouted at his horses, and they went away 
on the jump. Behind them the camp belched 
out men, storming, raying, and cursing, and 
the night was a pandemonium. Tom's 
horses raced that three miles in record time. 
They clattered across the Nodaway bridge, 
and then pelted on, to halt l»efore the cala- 
boose door, and in all that time Bill Sawyer 
was too surprised and cowed to say .any- 
thing. He knew that a man who would dare 
to take him from the midst of his gang 
would kill him if he resisted. 

Tom took the handcuffs off and locked 
him in. Then he drove his horses away to 
put them out. 

r T 1 HE moon had come up, and everything 
*■ was light as day, a dim day. Torinda was 
asleep, with the exception of Brother Will- 
iam, who, about an hour later, methodically 
plodded homeward, after methodically mak- 
ing up a trial balance of his methodical books. 

The Quaker had the unbroken habit of 
reading a chapter from the Bible before he 
went to bed. He had shut the Holy Book, 
and removed his coat and vest, shoes and 
stockings, when he heard a dull, murmuring 
rumble out in the night, and leaned from the 
window to look into the road. It was filled 
with dark figures which ran along heavily 
and with an air of deadly menace. They 
paused almost in front of his house to gather 
up a big log that lay beside the road. At 
least twenty o r them caught it up, and then 
they hurried on down the street toward that 
bane of Brother William’s happiness, the 
calaboose. 

Brother William blew out his light and 
ran out into the street and after them as fast 
as his big weight would permit. 

There was scarcely an instant's halt at 
the calaboose door, and then came two shots, 
one after the other. The mob had found 
faithful Tom quietly sitting on the doorstep 
keeping guard. Two men went down; but 
the others had him before he could pull the 
trigger again, and now the mutterings rose 
to fierce shouts of “Hang him! Take him 
to the flagpole in the square and pull him up 
by the lanyards!” 

There was a little swirling clump, striking 


We are asking these 
questions of newspaper 
rea ders ever ywhere 


This particular adver- 
tisement and others to 
the same effect were in- 
serted in 107 newspapers 

the first steps in a 

national campaign for 
an ideal— the ideal of true 
democracy. 

Collier’s has already 
received several thousand 
replies from this. 

Collier's will run 
through 1911 what we 
hope will be the most 
epoch-making series of 
articles ever published 

a broad treatmentof 

the newspaper situation 
in America. 

Part of the series has 
been written by Will 
Irwin — after months of 
travel and personal in- 
vestigation 


-but the main jx)r- 


tion, editorially sifted 
and crystallized, is 
written by the American 
Public itself , • 

This preliminary ad- 
vertisement will give an 
idea of the scope of our 
purpose. 

We want the readers 
of this magazine to 
help us. We offer you 
a prize of $50 for the 
best letter of not over 
500 words telling of the 
newspaper situation in 
your home town 


and we will pay $5 

for every letter that may 
be published in Col- 
lier’s, either in whole 
or in part. 


What does your 
daily paper bring 
into your home? 


This is 

Collier's work , 
for 1911 


We want' 
jour help 
on these 
six questions 


•‘The American press has more influence than 
it ever had in any other time or any other country.” 

Is it for good or ill f 

Collier's, The National Weekly, has alreadr 
spent over $25,000 in preparing the first real, 
human treatise of tliia vital subject — an interest- 
ing. intense, truthful narrative, written for the 
public. 'Well-known writers are at work on a 
series of articles that bristle with facts and read like 
fiction. This series is now appearing and will 
continue to run about every other week through- 
out 1911. 

These men know what they are talking about 
— but we want more. 

We want the opinion of the newspaper reader* 
themselves. 

— we need your view-point, 
i— —and we ask you to answer these six questions! 

1. What local newspaper do you read 
regularly ? 

• 2. How are your opinions influenced 
by its editorials? 

3. Do you as a rule believe what you 
read in the news columns ? 

4. What feature or department do you 
value most? 

5. What criticisms, if any. have you 
to make? 

6. Which local newspapers exert a 
good, and which a bad, influence On your 
community? 

For the best answer to these questions, in a 
letter not over 500 words long— make it brief— 
Collier's will give a prise of $50.00. And for 
every other letter that may be published in 
Collier's; in whole or in part, we will pay $5.00. 

Your answer will assist a splendid work. We 
want to tell the world not only the history of 
American journalism, but also 

the good that some powerful newspaper* 

accomplish. 

the evil done by others. 

what they are doing for and against true 

democracy. 

The six questions may be followed liter-’ 
ally, or considered merely as suggestions. 
Write what you feel. We want letters 
from you, the intelligent citizen who has the 
well-being of his city at heart. You know 
what is the important subject better than we. 

Send letter to Collier’s Newspaper Editor, 
414 West 13th Street, New York City. 


$50 for the best answer 


$50 
for the 
best answer 


Just follow 

these 

directions 


Follow these instructions: 

Write a brief, simple letter, answering all or part of the questions 
in the above advertisement — or ignore the questions altogether, if 
there is something more vital for you to write about. We want your 
honest view-point. 

Send letter to Collier’s Newspaper Editor, 416 West Thirteenth 
Street, New York City. 


Contest closes April I5th. Awards will be made on or before June 1st. 
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Quarter-Sawed Oak 
Rocker, htohfy rol- 
tshed— $4. t>9 on 
liberal credit. 


S-ptece Mission Set — Massive and elegant— only 
Si 2.95 on liberal open account terms. 

A Comfortable Home 
Within Reach of All 

There are thousands of homes 
all over the country where the 
“best room” furniture needs re- 
newing, but somehow or other 
it never has seemed convenient 
to pay out the money. 

And there are thousands of couples 
contemplating matrimony to whom 
the problem of fur- 
nishing a home is 
serious one. 

To such people - 
to any one who 
needs furniture and 
to whom the cost is 
an item — we offer 
unrestricted credit 
facilities. You can 
select, from our im- 
mense catalog, a sin- 
gle piece, the fur- 
nishing of a cottage 
or the complete 
equipment of a palatial home. You 
can pay a modest sum down and the 
balance in small monthly remittances 
suited to your convenience. 

Nine out of ten people who buy 
furniture buy, in effect, on this plan. 

Some pay cash for 
one piece at a time 
as they can afford it. 
That often means 
that the first pur- 
chase is worn out by 
the time you buy 
the last one. Other 
people — we think 
the wiser ones — se- 
lect their complete 
outfits at once and 
enjoy the furniture 
while they’re saving 
the money for it. 

And now as to 
value. 

We maintain 22 
retail stores in various cities and do, 
besides, a direct mail order business 
amounting to several millions annually. 

Much of our goods is made in fac- 
tories under our own supervision or 
control. What 
we buy we buy 
for cash from 
the manufacturer 
in quantities so 
great as to make 
possible an ab- 
solute bed-rock 
price. 

We have fur- 
nished over two 
million homes in 
the past 54 years. 

And every ar- 
ticle we ship is 
sent out absolutely on 30 days free trial 
— satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 

Send To-day For This 
Great Book. It*s FREE 

We publish a big 300-page book which lists 
everything for the home at prices that will 
astonish you and on liberal terms of payment. 

We want to place this book in your hands 
absolutely without cost to you or obligation 
on your part. It will interest you. and show 
you the value-giving possible in an enormous 
business like ours. 

Sign and send in the coupon today — or, if 
you prefer, just mail us a post card. 

HARTMAN FURNITURE 
& CARPET COMPANY 

222 S Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 

• — — — —COUPON— — — — i 

HARTMAN Ft’RNITL’RE & CARPF.T CO. 

222 S Wabaxh Avenue. CHICAGO 

Pleaxe (tend, prepaid and without obligation on 
my part, your book "Everythin# for the Home." 

Name 



Hardwood Kitchen 
Cabinet, complete — 
great value at 
$7.85, on liberal 
credit terms. 



The “ Premier" — a very 
popular model in a high- 
grade sewing machine. 
$16.95— a Utile a 
month. 


Addrew 


and dragging, as they overpowered the Mar- 
shal, and then the men carrying the log drew 
back, took a run, and — “Smash!" the im- 
provised battering ram struck the door. 
Back they went again, and this time the 
door splintered inward with a crash, and 
Bill Sawyer stepped out to help lynch Tom 
Brooks. 

Brother William ran with astonishing 
agility for a man of his weight, skirted the 
crowd, and panted up to his store door. He 
took no time to unlock it, but put his big 
shoulder against it and burst it wide open. 
He fumbled round in the darkness for a mo- 
ment, seemed to find what he wanted, and 
was out in the square again as the vanguard 
of the mob, holding Tom Brooks, approached 
the flagpole. He never paused, but shoul- 
dered men right and left. Some of them, 
recognizing in him a townsman, struck and 
tried to drag him down; but he was earnest 
and resistless. Ilis bulk and strength were 
overwhelming. He fought like a profession- 
al, his huge arms thrusting, shoving, and 
striking with astonishing quickness and 
force. He fairly mowed his way through 
his opponents. Suddenly he gained up to 
Brooks, and then something flashed in his 
hands. A pair of guns were there which he 
held on the men clinging to the Marshal. 

“Let go!" he commanded, and they, sur- 
prised for the instant, wavered and at his 
threatening advance drew back. “Here, 
Brother Tom, take these!” he said, shoving 
the wicked looking pistols into Tom's hands. 
Then he fished down into his pockets and 
pulled out two more. 

“Brothers,” lie said, addressing the mob 
as he shifted round until he and the Marshal 
stoo< 1 back to back, “I'm a man of peace. 
Let us have no trouble.” 

r PHERE were four oil lamps burning above 
where they stood, accentuating the light 
of the moon and bringing out details as he 
stood there, a beruffled but formidable giant. 
His shirt and undershirt had been tom off 
in his progress, exposing his hairy chest and 
great bare arms. His white hair shone like 
silver, and drops of jicrspiration trickled 
down his face and over one bruised and 
puffed cheek ; but his eyes were steady and 
calm. He felt that the Marshal at his back 
was beginning to regain his breath and to 
recover from the blows that had been dealt 
him, and went on: 

“You all know me; you know I am a man 
of peace. What does all this mean?” 

“It's the (Quaker storekeeper!” men began 
to say to one another, and some of them 
took time to curse him. 

He made a plea for the Marshal, appar- 
ently still hoping to turn the mob from its 
purpose; but it began to writhe and twist, 
and from m* re muttering its voice raised to 
angry* shouts. Then he tried to talk, it 
seemed, against time; for he felt the back 
against his growing stiffer as Tom regained 
strength. 

“Get out of the way or we’ll hang you with 
him!” Sawyer blustered, shoving toward 
them. 

Brother William half turned his head. “!> 
thee all right now. Brother Tom?” he asked. 

“You bet!” came the grim response. 

“Then look out! We must fight till help 
comes. " 

Suddenly the Quaker stretched his hand 
up into the air and fired five shots as fast as 
he could puil the trigger, knowing that in the 
night this would arouse the last sleeping man 
in Torinda. 

“Now we go. Brother Tom!” he shouted. 
“Thee must walk ahead slowly and I will go 
backward tiehind thee until we reach a place 
where we can get our backs against a wall.” 

The crowd swarmed in toward them, to be 
met with pointed guns. Brother William 
had thrown the empty one away and pulled 
another one from his waistband, and they 
began a terrible march across the little square 
to a sheltering wall. ( )nce Brother William 
fired, and Bill Sawyer, who had attempted 
to rush them, fell with a bullet hole through 
his chest. They were gaining foot by foot, 
and yet the mob harried them always. Al- 
ways the determined little Marshal, a living 
menace, pressed forward, with the big, cor- 
pulent, half rude Quaker behind him, and 
with a ready gun facing the rioters whenever 
they came toward him. 

•"PI IE wall was almost reached, when from 
*■ all sides came mad shouts. Torinda 
was awake. Her men were cheering as they 
came, and high and fierce came the old yell 
of Mosby's Raiders — the famous rebel yell 
that had rung out over many a sodden field. 
It was accompanied by that hoarse, un- 
yielding shout of the men who had fought 
for the North, now combined into one little 
army, fighting veterans all, in defense of 
their town. The men from the cut, rough 
and hard as they wen-, were as pygmies con- 
fronted by giants, in ’he face of that terrific 
onslaught. They were brought against 



Baby Pirper 
Hartford, Ci 


“ Raised on it 

Is There Anything 
In the World You Would Not Do for Your Baby? 

No. Then stop and read this, for it will tell you something very important, it will 
show you what Nestle'’s Food has done for other babies. 

One Baby** As wc VVT * te there lies on our desk a black-bordered letter from a mother 
- in the hot countries. It is a heart-rending letter, for in it 6he tells how 

N°ry her baby, eighteen months old, died last year of starvation; with doctors 

and father and mother all looking on helplessly. There was no food the child could keep 
on its stomach. Now she has another baby, and it was going the same way, when she 
read an announcement like this, in this very magazine, a few months ago. She sent the 
coupon for a sample of Nestle *s and already she is happy, for the baby is getting better right 
along; and soon she is going to send us a photograph of the baby Nestle ’s boon has saved. 
We are not telling you this story because it is at all unusual. Last year one baby in twelve 
died because it was not properly fed, but every year Nestle'*s Food helps to save a larger 
number of these babies. 

Cow's Milk And, that’s because Nestle'*s Food is the only real substitute for mother’s 
W milk. Nestle s Food is the best cow’s milk from our own sanitary dairies, 

TTOD I 110 purified and modified under scientific direction, till it’s a light delicate food 
for the baby — and the nearest thing in the world to mother’s milk. It comes in a powder; 
you simply add water and boil for two minutes. 

Try Nestle’s So if your baby is not doing well, send the coupon for a free trial package 
— and if he is, send it anyway — it will solve the weaning problem for you. 
HENRI NESTLE, loo Chambers Sr., New York. Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 
N ame 
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“Poultry Raising 
For City People” 

First Cost Is Light — Profits Big 
— Time Required, Spare Moments 


E very city man should have a 

HOBBY— “Somethin# to do” at spare 
moments to eet his mind off business. 
Why not a profitable hobby? There are back 
yards enough in every city to raise all the poultry 
its inhabitants consume. The alley garbage 
cans will furnish food enough to feed millions of 
chickens every year. How about your back yard f 
And why not have a profit hoblit ? At small 
expense build a poultry run and chicken house. 
At little cost an Old Trusty Incubator will easily 
produce chickens enough to supply your family 
and your neighbors’ families with poultry and 
eggs, and to spare. 

Stop to think that a five pound chicken brings 
$1.25 or more at a city market, and strictly fresh 
laid eggs often find ready sale at a nickel each 
in any city, so poultry raising soon becomes 
"a profit hobby." — 

There is only one best way to start right. 
Send for Johnson's big free book and catalogue 
of poultry raising for 
profit and fulj descrip- 
tion of Old Trusty In- 
cubators and Brooders, 
the biggest selling in- 
cubators and brooders 
in the world. Johnson 


OLD TRUSTY 
INCUBATOR 


sold 75.000 Old Trustys this last year. Thousands 
of them went to city buyers — to people who 
raised chickens as a hobby and for a profit. Why 
not turn your table scraps into high priced 
poultry and furnish your own table with today- 
laid eggs ? 

Johnson's big 1911 book with hundreds of pho- 
tographs tells all and gives practical working 
information on the whole subject of poultry rais- 
ing for profit. Johnson writes the book himself, 
gives his 35 years' experience together with the 
combined experiences of many thousands of 
satisfied users of Old Trusty Incubators and 
Brooders throughout the world. 

Old Trusty Incubators are sold at actual 
factory cost plus 7% profit direct to users, all 
freight charges prepaid on ninety days' free 
trial. Price less than $10. Why not write 
today and let him tell you how much less 
than 510 he'll deliver an Old Trusty to your 
freight station, all ready to run? Get the 

E oultry habit for a 
obby. Thousands 
of others are getting 
it. Why not get your 
share of the back yard 
profits ? 


Let 
Me 
Send 
Yon 
Thu Big 
Book Free 


Less 
Than 
$10 Now 
and 

Johnson Pays the Freight 


— 10 

Year 
Guar- 
antee 

—SO* or 
better 
Hatches 
Guar- 
anteed 


*^1 


Write today for my big book— hundreds of photographs and 
every page a poultry sermon easy to follow for big profits. Take 
Johnson’s word for it. you cannot spend a penny or 2 cents to such 
good advantage. Address 

M. M. JOHNSON, ,n< M«“ tor Clay Center, Neb. 







Burglar Alarm Lock 

SOU I OS ALARM - KEEPS IURGIA* OUT 




filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 
form degree. The sponge is kneaded by polished 
paddles. The baking is done in the cleanest of 
modern ovens. Then Uneeda Biscuit are fi 

packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 
age that keeps them crisp and good from 
oven to table. Is it any wonder that 

Uneeda Biscuit^Er^ : 

are recognized as the PBtiR': 
National Soda 


Never eold 
in bulk 


In the moisture-proof 
package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


I’L'BLIC SPEAKERS art but u.ieof the: .-my tynes 
of busy men who find Challenge Waterproof < ollura „ 
great convenience. Thousands of satisfied wearers are 
delighted with the correct dull linen finish, perfect fit and 
up-to-date style. 

Challenge Collars save collar trouble and b .he: and 
they save laundry bills. We guarantee every collar to give 
satisfaction in service and appearance. 

At y* ur dtaftr's — Coi'.tr, Si. . Cup. SO. . or itnt by •><•»'/ by u i on rtctift / /•rut. 
Ou r nt:r “Slif-k asy"Jint h m.itfi tit a idttasily . U'ntt/orour iatt,t ttr/r bo it. 

THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, ~H” 

Established 1883 725-727 • - ” v - v 

ImIm I’blladripfcU < Mraxa S» InvW. 


T’M told,’ says the grim, gray, old parson, 
* ‘that there is in our midst a friend of the 
dead who knows nothing of Aaron Wcst- 
cott's relation to the failure of the Dalton 
bank. Sir,’ and, coining down to brass tacks 
the way he’d always want to, he began talk- 
ing straight to me, — ‘Sir, we in this com- 
munity were as ignorant as yourself till very 
lately. The facts are quickly told. Mr. 
Beardsley, the president of the bank, was 
an old schoolmate of Mr. Westcott. The 
’ uds of disaster began to gather round his 
—the causes and the blame wc can pass 
l»v. Mr. Beardsley was desperate, and in his 
despair he must confide in some one. Our 
friend and yours, whose body we are soon 
to bury, did not sit in high places; he was 
jMK»r. The bank president had seen little 
of him for years, for prosperity is a hard 
master; but now, when ruin was rushing on 
him, he turned to Aaron Westcott and told 
him all. No counsel could avail; but Aaron 
did what he could. He did more than save 
the bank, sir; here in our small country 
world he enriched us by one of those high 
sacrifices that make the real treasure of our 
weak and sinful race. 

“' His two daughters, his only children, had 
money in the bank; nearly two thousand 
dollars earned and saved by years of school 
teaching. It was all the money this family 
ever had banked, they tell me. Two months 
after the father knew what was to come, the 
bank broke, and his daughters’ savings were 
lost with the rest. All that in him lay he 
had done for his motherless girls; but he 
could do nothing to save their little fortune, 
for what he knew had been told him in con- 
fidence; and we all, all the depositors, were 
his unwitting confidants. We are all going 


BARGAINS IN DIAMONDS AND WATCHES 

FULL JEWELED $|f|6! 

WALTHAM *IU & 


fDCT ON Fill TRIAL, ALL CHAMB FRIPA»Vp> 

You do not pay one penny until you have Been , 
and examined this High-Grade, Full Jeweled Walth-BA- — 
am Watch, with Patent Hairspring, in any atyla ^h\\&* 
plain or eflgraved Caae, li-ht in your own hands. mV, 

BAM EVER OFFERED— $1 A 

y you live, or how amall your salary or income era wilm 

trust you for a high- 
grade adjusted Waltham 
Watch, in gold caae. wa 
ranted for 25 years, and 
inspection. Write tor hi 


Dipt. 1314. 92 to N Stilt St. . CHICAGO. ILL. 

Hranthes: Filliburg. Pa.. St Louis. Mo. 


G enuin e Ostrich Plume * 

16-inch French Curl 


MKl\ BLACK OB WMITK ONLY 

ECjKyi This beautiful plume lent prepaid tor $1.05, 
or jell 0 and grt your* Fra e. Sold under our 

PjSjy guarantee to be juat aa represented or money 

H-wr" refunded. Feather will be aent C. O. D.. 

subjert V> examination if an desired. IT Inch, 

$3.T6: IS inch. $5 00. We dye, clean and carl yoar 

old feathers ..r make them into willows. Priori reason- 
able Free ratal.* of better frade feathers * hair goods. 


with from toe outside. Simple and durable. 

dar. Pen. ib fm ventilation. Ord : nary locks af- 
iea. Homes are being burgl arise d nightly -it may 

•it - PE PREPARED. POSTPAID FOR SI. 00. 


The Original 

SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 

The public's confidence in Shirley MERIT 
is proved by our constantly increasing 
sales during a period of over ten years. 


Our own confidence in Shirley MERIT 
is proved by our Money Back Guaran- 
tee. Insist on our Shirley Guarantee 
when buying suspenders. 

Print •Ifir from aO dealers or from factory; light, medium 
— — — or extra heavy, extra length* for tall men. 




•uuMgnny. 


F ADM 525 10 * 100 

CAIIIV A WEEK 

you by mail HOW TO INCKKAS1-. VOI R 

mailed free. Pag*- Darts, Dept. 4$, CUraga, 111. 
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LEARN TO WRIT 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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those who had fought where more than 
bruises was toll of the day; where to die was 
nothing, but victory everything. They 
broke into swirling eddies. They fell as they 
were stricken, and then — took to flight! 

“At them. Boys, at them!” shouted 
Brother William, leading the way in pursuit 
of the fugitives. “Halt! Some of you go 
back and pick up a man named Sawyer. He 
is the one Brooks arrested. Take him to the 
calaboose and mount guard. Here, Patch, 
take twelve men and work as hospital corps 
relief! The rest of you follow with us! Wc 
must arrest them all! At the double! 
March!" 

TVWLIGHT came as Brother William rc- 
^ turned, with Tom Brooks by his side, 
and there plodded ahead of them more than 
forty prisoners, who, for safe keeping, were 
confined in the town hall until their bosses 
could come and pay the fines that Judge 
Simon imjiosed. Be sure he got enough to 
pave the town! The pavement is still there. 

Sawyer was eventually taught a trade — 
in the State Penitentiary. The cut was fi- 
nally finished, and maybe you have ridden 
through it. That was the last of the war in 
Torinda, and you couldn't stir up an argu- 
ment there now over what happened in the 
'Go’s. But as the chastened rioters hurried 
away from the “coteroom” on that eventful 
day, and the Torindians were left alone. 
Brother William put an arm round the bat- 
tered Marshal’s shoulder and declared him- 
self. 

“Brothers,” lie said. “I have been mis- 
taken. I have changed my belief. What we 
need in Torinda for Marshal is a man who 
can use* a club rather than persuasion. I’m 
for Brother Brooks! This seems to be a 
place where peace doesn’t always work.” 

“But, by the way. Brother William,” the 
“cote” interpolated, “you seem to know an 
all fired sight about handlin' men in a scrim- 
mage. Was you evah to the wah?" 

Brother William looked a trifle self con- 
scious and embarrassed ;is he replied, “Yes, 
Judge, I was Colonel of what was known as 
the Pennsylvania 22-ltli Volunteers — the 
Fighting Two and Two Dozen." 

“My Lawd!" said the court, awestricken. 
“We fit you all at Shiloh. The bloody Two- 
Twenty-Foah was what we all called you. 
And you all sure went some!" 
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l NURSE 



By the Most Advanced Home-Study Method 

Two Chautauqua Graduate Nuraea 

Mrs JAM-: H. MARSHALL. Beverly. Mass. 

Mr«. ANNA B. « WITTER. Montreal. Canada. 

We have trained thousands of Ix-ginm-ix am! or.iitical 
nurses, in their own homes, to earn $!• to $25 a week. 
Send for our 10th 68 page Year Hook, explaining method, 
with stories of actual experience by successful nurses. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
368 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Collars & Cuffs! 


Fat. Dec. M. IW5 l-.t N i.si. !•••* 


Continued from page 7 

proud t<f Aaron, so proud of him that here 
lie was telling the preacher to ]K>st me then 
and there on those crazy doings I was in the 
dark about. 

“The preacher was one such as vou see in 
the country' sometimes, a man whose ideas 
of religion stood in the way of his getting on 
in the world or trying to get on. It was 
partly that he had a strong, logical old head- 
piece on him; he could never hope to eat 
iiis cake and have it too the way church 
folks — and the rest of us — are always jockey- 
ing to do. 
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Oar GndutH An 
Filling High Salaried Poaltlona. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


la cut, fascinating work. Practical, Indlvldaal 


llom* laHtractloa. Ex|>ert Instructors Super- 
ior Knninmont 12 vrs. successful teacbinc. 


lor Equipment. 12 yrs. successful teaching. 

Financial Betaraa Gaaraateed. 

12 Separate, Complete Art Counts 

For pecuniary profit, or pleaaure only, as desired. 


CDCC ARTIST'S OUTFIT of fine instrn- 
i II LL meats and supplies to each student. 


I II L. L. ments and supplies to each student. 
Write for particulars Our Own Fire- MA 
and Haadsowa Art Baafe. proof Bldg; — SHT! 
School ol Applied Art 
a 3« Fine anx# aeon. 

Battle Creek. “■ - 
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